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( 130 ) 
FACTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Translated from the German of J. G. Fichte, by A. E. Kroeger. 



PART FIRST. 

THE THEORETICAL FACULTY. 

CHAPTER II. 
CONCERNING INTERNAL PERCEPTION OR REFLECTION. 

All our internal perception presupposes, firstly, an activity of the mind 
whereby it can free itself from its condition of external perception, and 
hence posit itself both as a knowing of itself as knowledge (that is, of a 
limitedness of itself through external perception), and as a knowing of 
itself as a creative principle (that is, of a power in itself to free itself 
from that limitedness), which activity of the mind is called intellectual 
contemplation ; and, secondly, an activity of the mind whereby it objec- 
tivates this its own power and posits it as an independently existing 
thing, which activity is called intellectual thinking. 

A. — Having thus analyzed the facts of consciousness in 
external perception, it seems that we might now, without 
further preliminaries, proceed to an analysis of internal per- 
ception, or reflection, as our second chapter. 

But since, as it partly is known already and partly is evi- 
dent at the first glance, this reflection or internal perception 
is a condition altogether different from — nay, in part, utterly 
opposed to — that of external perception, it may seem curious 
to many how such opposite determinations are possible in one 
and the same consciousness ; and hence, before going further, 
we first ought to answer this question : how is it possible for 
the life of consciousness to proceed from one of its conditions 
to its opposite ; or, how is it possible for us at all to proceed 
from our first to a second chapter % 

To solve this question, let us consider together, and let me 
beg you to find in your own minds true the following : 

1. I assert that knowledge in its inner form and essence is 
the beiiiy of freedom. What freedom is, I assume to be known 
to you. Now, of this freedom I assert that it exists absolute- 
ly ; not, as some one might suppose at the first view, as a 
quality of some other in-itself-existing substance and inhe- 
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rent in the same, but as an altogether independent being or 
existence, and that this independent and peculiar being of 
freedom is knowledge. I assert that this independent being 
of freedom places itself before itself as knowledge ; and that 
whoever wants to comprehend knowledge in its essence, must 
think it as such a being of freedom. 

Explanatory. — Here already we get a glimpse of an alto- 
gether other, higher, and more spiritual being than common 
materialistic understanding is capable of thinking. That 
understanding can very well join something like freedom 
to a substance as its background, which substance, if close- 
ly examined, is however always of a material nature ; but 
finds it very hard, nay, if it has been kept on the wrong 
track for a considerable time, altogether impossible to arise 
to a comprehension of an independent existence of freedom. 
To prove such a pure being of pure freedom is a matter be- 
longing to the Science of Knowledge ; at present I only ask. 
you to consider such a thought as a possible, problematic 
thinking. Nevertheless, it can be made clear even here, in 
immediate contemplation, that knowledge may be actually 
and in fact such a being and expression of freedom. For in 
my knowledge of the actual object outside of me, how is the 
object related tome as the knowing? Evidently thus: its 
being and qualities are not mine, and I am free from both, 
floating above and altogether indifferent in regard to them. 

2. In every determined knowledge, that general freedom 
which exists, and exists as certainly as a knowledge in gen- 
eral is, is limited in some particular manner. In every deter- 
mined knowledge there is a duplicity melted into a oneness : 
freedom, which makes it a knowledge ; and a certain limita- 
tion or cancelling of this freedom, which makes it a deter- 
mined knowledge. 

3. All change and all alteration of the determinations of the 
one general knowledge (or of the one general freedom) must, 
therefore, consist in either the making loose of latent free- 
dom, or the making latent of loose freedom. 

4. But further : since this freedom is to be nothing but free- 
dom and knowledge generally, nothing but the being .of abso- 
lute freedom, such a making latent or loose of freedom can 
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be achieved solely through freedom itself. Freedom itself is 
the principle of all its possible determinations ; for if we were 
to assume an outside ground of those determinations, freedom 
would not be freedom. 

5. If freedom is in any respect latent or chained down, it is 
in the same respect not loose or free, and vice versa; and thus 
it becomes comprehensible, how various moments of the one 
universal knowledge must dirempt as altogether opposite to 
each other. 

6. Thus we arrive at the idea of a certain limiting and 
freeing, or of a Fivefoldness together with an Infinity in 
consciousness. 

B. — 1. Let us now apply these principles, first of all in gen- 
eral, to reflection. In external perception, the altogether sim- 
ple consciousness— which in no manner rises above itself, or 
reflects upon itself and the life whereof is therefore not in 
the least more developed than is necessary to constitute it 
consciousness — is confined to a determined imaging of its sen- 
sation. That freedom which it needs, to bear but the form of 
knowledge, it receives through the objectivating thinking, 
which lifts consciousness, though confined to a determined 
imaging, at least beyond its mere being and frees it there- 
from. Hence, in this simple consciousness confined and 
liberated freedom are united. Consciousness is confined to 
imaging, but liberated from being, which being is for that 
very reason transferred to an external object ; and hence our 
knowledge begins necessarily with the consciousness of an 
external object; for it could not begin lower and yet remain 
knowledge. In this simple consciousness there is freedom 
merely of being ; and this is the lowest and last grade of 
freedom. 

2. Now knowledge is to rise beyond this determined con- 
finedness of external perception through reflection. It was 
confined to imaging, and hence must make itself free and in- 
different in regard to this imaging, just as in external percep- 
tion it was free and indifferent in regard to being. 

Through the being of a determined freedom there always 
arises a determined knowing. Here we have freedom from 
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imaging ; hence there must arise a knowing of the image as 
image ; whereas in external perception there occurred a know- 
ing merely of the thing. Here it becomes quite clear, as I 
said before, that a determined consciousness is the being of 
a determined freedom. For that, in relation to which freedom 
is free, is always the object of this determined consciousness. 
Thus in external perception there was freedom solely in regard 
to being ; and hence arose a consciousness of being, and alto- 
gether nothing more. In reflection there is freedom in regard 
to the imaging, and hence to the above consciousness of being 
there is joined now the consciousness of imaging. In exter- 
nal perception consciousness said simply : the thing is. But 
in reflection the newly-arisen consciousness says : there is 
also an image, a representation of the thing. Moreover, since 
this consciousness is the realized freedom of imaging, knowl- 
edge in respect to itself says : I can image or represent that 
object or not, as I choose. 

3. We have here various new creations : 

Firstly, there is as the ground of this newly-arisen con- 
sciousness of the image a real self -liberating, a self-liberating 
on the part of the life of knowledge itself. The determined 
•consciousness, here of the image as the being ©f a determined 
freedom, is nothing but the result of the tearing itself loose 
from its chains on the part of free life, is simply the result of 
this determined higher life-development on the part of free- 
dom itself. That standing and permanent being of freedom, 
which now is consciousness, is absolutely created through 
freedom. Hence this act appears even in consciousness as a 
gathering together and an exertion. 

Secondly, there arises here the knowledge of an image as 
something altogether new. Did not, then, that external per- 
ception which preceded the reflection also contain an image, 
or not ? If the life of consciousness is altogether free, as we 
have seen it to be, that external perception could surely have 
•entered it only through its own freedom, and thus it seems 
that the image in external perception must also be always 
recognized as an image created by freedom. How to think 
such a thought we here lack even expression. But so much 
we can say, that the image of external perception could not 
have been created by a freedom of actual knowledge, since 
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actual knowledge presupposes it as its starting-point, and 
that hence it is proper to say : external perception did con- 
tain not an image but a thing. 

But this is merely preliminary. Let us now enter upon a 
more profound description of the freedom, arisen through this 
new life-development, in its relation to the image. 

In external perception we had, firstly, a limitation of the 
external sense through a determined quality ; for instance, of 
a red color. Hence the freedom opposed to it, the liberation 
from that confinedness, must consist in a power to freely pro- 
duce such images of qualities ; for instance, an image of not 
only a red color, but also a yellow color, &c. : a free power of 
imaging, a power of imagination in regard to sensuous quali- 
ties. But since an image of a quality is not possible without 
a previous actual affection through the external sense, and 
since a good supply is necessary for a free oppositing of 
many such images, it follows that life must have existed in 
a condition of mere perception for some length of time in 
order to be able to rise to such a freedom of imagination. 

In external perception we had, secondly, a contemplation 
of extension, and a contemplation of the thing perceived 
which was confined precisely to this figure, this size, and this 
location in universal space. Hence the liberation from this 
sort of confinedness must consist in this, that the imagination, 
though always confined to extension in general, has a power 
to freely imagine figure, size, and location. 

External perception involved, finally, an objectivating 
thinking. This, while remaining, on the whole, the same — 
namely, in that the product of imagination is also objectivat- 
ed or externalized — must be changed so (the limitation of the 
external sense in general having vanished) that it is posited 
as the thinking of an object not actual and in fact existing, 
but merely imagined and freely thought. 

Thus the freedom of imagination is actually a real libera- 
tion of spiritual life. For, while we wake, our external sense 
is still determined and affected by that power which as yet 
is to us unknown ; and it is only imagination which lifts us 
above this affection through the senses, and makes us capable 
of withdrawing ourselves from its influences by withdrawing 
our perception and surrendering ourselves exclusively to the- 
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productions of the imagination, thus freely creating an en- 
tirely different sequence of time, which has no connection 
whatever with the time-sequence of sensuous development. 
In children, during the first years of their lives, this power of 
abstracting from sensuous impressions doubtless does not 
exist, and hence also not the power of free imagination. In 
grown-up persons the strength of this power of abstraction 
has various grades, according to the standard of their spir- 
itual development. Archimedes was not disturbed in his 
geometrical constructions by the tumult of a conquered city ; 
but it is a different question whether he would not have been 
disturbed had a stroke of. lightning flashed down near him. 

C. — Let us now investigate this still more profoundly by 
rising from the determined external characteristics of this 
new freedom to its inner form. 

1. In external perception the life of knowledge has causal- 
ity through its mere being ; and, moreover, a determined caus- 
ality, since causality in general is nothing real, but a mere 
thought. It is through this having causality that that life of 
knowledge (the Ego) rises above the object (the non-Ego); 
for it is not like the object, a dead, permanent being, but a 
living producing. But in its moments of perception it is con- 
fined to this condition of having causality, and, since it can- 
not generally be confined, it is confined in those moments to 
a determined causality. 

2. The second development of that life, or of the Ego, lib- 
erates itself from this confinedness, signifies therefore : the 
Ego, or life, rises beyond this, having causality through its 
mere existence, and hence checks this immediate outpouring 
of its life. But it certainly cannot thereby annihilate all its 
life. What, then, is it that remains ? Evidently a principle 
which is not a cause through its immediate existence, but 
which can become such a cause only through the free activity 
that has arisen through this very new life-development itself. 
In short, it becomes a principle which, as such, has its 
separate independent existence, whereas at the first it had 
existence only as an actual causality. It has, in fact, put its 
causality, which on the first stage of consciousness was not in 
its power, now under its newly developed control. Instead of 
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having as at first a simple existence, it has now attained a 
double one : a second new being which floats freely over that 
first simple one ; a being which, as its freedom may choose, 
can be either a permanent self-determined principle, or an 
unchecked flow of causality. 

3. All being of a determined freedom results in a deter- 
mined knowledge; hence, now that life has made itself a 
principle, there arises necessarily an immediate conscious- 
ness of itself as such a principle. Can this new consciousness 
be closer characterized? 

It certainly haB freed itself from a knowledge to which it 
at first was confined, a knowledge of the object ; and through 
this freeing there has arisen for it a new knowledge, a knowl- 
edge of knowledge. But in the same undivided life-moment 
there has arisen for it a knowledge of itself as a principle, 
and thus the knowledge of a principle joins together with the 
knowledge of knowledge into a substantial body of knowl- 
edge, a knowing one who is one and the same with the prin- 
ciple; in short, an Ego. I, the knowing, am at the same 
time the principle which has been liberated from immediate 
causality. The consciousness, I, starts from a reflection of 
knowledge and proceeds to that knowledge as a principle ; 
and both become one through their inseparable union in the 
condition of reflection. 

4. Now this Ego, thus first created through the free devel- 
opment of life and entering consciousness, can either remain 
in this checkedness of its life-development, or surrender itself 
unto a free constructing of the power of imagination, or sur- 
render itself to external perception. 

5. The question now is : whether at this stage of life exter- 
nal perception is in its inner form precisely as it was previ- 
ously or not. I maintain that it is not precisely so, and 
everything depends upon getting an insight into this dis- 
tinction. 

a. Through this new development a total change and alter- 
ation in the life of consciousness has occurred. Previously 
this life had causality through its mere being, but now it has 
no such causality at all ; only through its own free act can 
anything arise in it. It never can even sink back to that pre- 
vious condition after once having risen above it. 
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b. Nevertheless the essence of external perception consists 
precisely in this, that consciousness has causality through 
its mere being. How, then, can a consciousness, which is no 
longer a causality, through its mere being perceive exter- 
nally? 

c. Because, although it is no longer confined to that first 
condition, it can voluntarily surrender itself to it. It can 
make itself to be a consciousness which has causality through 
its mere being. Such a making or surrendering' is well known 
to every person under the name of Attention. The first be- 
ing, which always remains but does not. absorb the being of 
consciousness, has been joined by a second being which con- 
trols the first one. This second being can never be annihi- 
lated, but may well surrender itself voluntarily to the first 
one. 

An Illustration. — The perception of a plant by a child be- 
fore the development of its self-consciousness is distinguished 
from the attention given by the natural philosopher to the 
same plant in this manner : the child, if awake, cannot help 
but see this plant if it falls within its range of vision, since 
its consciousness is altogether incapable of entertaining 
another series of observations. But the natural philosopher, 
even if the plant falls within his sphere of vision, may either 
see or not see it, as he chooses ; for he may fill up the same 
time of his life with other thoughts. If he chooses to see and 
observe it, he does so by a free act, and perhaps even by an 
exertion to tear himself away from his other free thoughts, 
collecting himself for the purpose of observation : all of which 
does not occur in the child's mind, since to the child diversion 
is not possible, as it does not yet possess the diverting power : 
imagination. Moreover, the child is forced to accept the ap- 
pearance of the plant as it may chance to present itself, observ- 
ing particularly parts, which are prominent, by reason of their 
strength of expression or unusualness, leaving perhaps unno- 
ticed other parts that are not so prominent; whereas the 
natural philosopher may guide his observation by a certain 
order, dwelling upon certain parts until he is quite conscious 
that he has seen them correctly, &c. ; — in short, his observa- 
tion owes its existence as well as its direction to considerate 
1 o 
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freedom, whilst in the child both the existence and the direc- 
tion of its observation result from the child's present stand- 
point of sensuous development. 

6. Hemarks. — a. I have described external perception as a 
condition wherein consciousness has causality through its 
mere existence, and the new character added to it by reflec- 
tion as a power to check that outflowing of causality, and 
constitute life a principle through a possible free deed. As 
an illustration of the first condition, I have pointed to the 
child in the first moments of its life. In grown-up men such 
condition should never arise again, nor ever be observed by 
him in himself. But there does arise a similar condition, in 
a certain sick state of the mind, which belongs to the prov- 
ince of psychology, and hence does not interest us here as 
such, but which we may also make use of as an illustration. 
Namely : a person may accustom himself, particularly if im- 
pelled by violent passions, to a free and aimless imagining 
(or constructing through free imagination as described above) 
to such an extent that this flow of his imagination begins to 
flow without any free act of his, altogether of itself, and that 
thus his sick condition begins to have causality in his imagin- 
ation through its mere existence, just like the natural condi- 
tion of the child in its early perception. If a sickness of this 
kind begins to get such a deep root as to render altogether 
impossible, in the checking of that flow, a direction of atten- 
tion to external perception, and an oppositing of external 
perception to that flow of imagining : it is called Insanity. 

Now if such a person were to receive sufficient power for- 
ever to check that free flow of his imagination, he would then 
have himself a free principle in regard to that independent 
and all-devouring power of imagination ; just as, in our first 
description, consciousness rose from its first stage, and made 
itself a free principle in regard to the independent external 
perception, which devoured all its being. 

b. One more remark on the distinction of free attention 
from that external perception which forces itself upon the 
mind. For the latter it is necessary that consciousness should 
have causality through its mere being. This causality it re- 
tains evermore, and it is cancelled by no freedom. The flow 
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of external perception continues to flow even for the free per- 
son, since he also keeps his senses open. It is only upon his 
consciousness that that causality has no immediate influence ; 
the flow, however it flows, does not take hold of his con- 
sciousness necessarily. If it is to take hold of it he must vol- 
untarily surrender himself to it ; he must voluntarily put his 
consciousness into that state of having immediate causality. 
If you call external perception x, then in the condition of 
that perception, x is the centre beginning and end of that 
whole consciousness ; it cannot not be. But in the condition 
of attention this x has been all through penetrated with 
freedom ; its existence as well as its duration is product of 
freedom. 

D. — Let us now approach an analysis of consciousness as 
it is in reflection, which we could not possibly undertake be- 
fore. It has two components : 

1. Contemplation. — This has been described before as an 
immediate consciousness of selfhood, of its condition as well 
as of its faculty. But now we describe it with still greater 
exactness as follows : contemplation is that kind of knowl- 
edge which results immediately from the being of freedom. 
But in this description we have also a double contemplation, 
the component parts whereof are just as distinct as they were 
found to be in the former case : firstly, a contemplation of the 
condition, and, secondly, a contemplation of the faculty. 

a. The contemplation of the condition may be expressed as 
a knowledge of knowledge ; a knowledge of a confinedness or 
limitation of the internal sense through the perception of a 
determined external object, precisely as the external sense 
was in external perception limited by the object itself. 

b. The contemplation of the faculty may be expressed as 
a knowledge of a principle, beyond all causality. This con- 
templation or knowledge is (just as we found extension to 
be in external perception) a contemplation of the faculty of 
knowledge. But there is this distinction, that whereas in ex- 
ternal perception the infinite faculty realized itself actually 
and had causality, that is, an actual infinity, which was 
pressed together to a totality only through the form of 
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contemplation, here the principle generally, without any act 
or causality, is contemplated in its merely possiblemfmity. 

Let me ask now : is this consciousness of a principle actu- 
ally a contemplation ? If we look at its form we cannot hut 
answer yes, since it is the immediate expression of freedom 
which lifts itself above causality hy its mere "being ; but if 
we look at the substance, we might fall into doubt. For a 
principle is an activity that extends beyond each of its possi- 
ble causalities. Here, therefore, appears a going beyond all 
possible causalities (which are mere phenomena) as the 
true characteristic of thinking. We must, therefore, say 
that, in the contemplation of a principle, the characteristics 
of contemplation and thinking intimately penetrate each 
other. 

2. Thinking. — This has also been described before as an 
externalizing, and manifests itself here as asserting: "I am ; 
I exist independently — independently even of my knowing 
myself — now and forever. It is true that I also contemplate 
myself; but I do not get existence through this contempla- 
tion, nor shall I cease to have existence if this contemplation 
withdraws its breath, for I have an independent and on-itself- 
reposing existence." Hence there is here a going beycnd all 
possible contemplation, and this going beyond constitutes the 
real character of thinking. Just as in external perception 
consciousness did not say, as it ought to have said on the ba- 
sis of contemplation alone : " I "behold such and such," but 
said, " Such and such a thing is"; so in the present reflec- 
tion consciousness does not say, "I behold such and such 
a principle," but, rather, "Such and such a principle is." 
Now these two or three — as you choose — components of re- 
flection unite here together, just as in external perception, to 
an organic unity and inseparability. Hence the first named 
component takes also part in the effect of thinking, and there 
enters thus into the complete and actual consciousness not 
only a mere knowledge of knowledge, but moreover an inde- 
pendent being of such a knowledge ; hence a knowing mind 
as the independent bearer of knowledge in all knowledge — 
at least, in all knowledge of external objects. It is quite evi- 
dent that this knowing mind is the same in all knowledge 
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which it originates through, freedom. Again : since the prin- 
ciple and the knowing mind get their being through the same 
one thinking, it is quite evident that this being is also the 
same ; and thus the thought of the Ego is made complete. 

Let us ask here, even as above : what sort of thinking is 
that thinking we have just described ? The thinking of the 
external object was an absolutely unconditioned thinking, a 
thinking which has existence just as soon as consciousness 
has existence. But the present thinking is a thinking condi- 
tioned by free reflection ; hence a second thinking, and proba- 
bly the second in order. 

Furthermore : we observed, in regard \o the first thinking, 
that it would not be proper at all to say : I think this think- 
ing and by means of it the object; but rather: the universal 
and independent thinking itself thinks the object. So like- 
wise here. The thinking which occurs here first thinks the 
Ego and gives it its being. For surely the Ego cannot well 
think before it is, and generate its generator! Hence the 
Ego is, precisely like the external object, the product of uni- 
versal thinking, and is given to itself through this thinking 
just as the external object is given through it. 

Hence also I cannot say properly : It is I, the free Ego, who 
represent this object — for whatsoever in my representation I 
intermix with my freedom is not objective; — but rather : I am 
free simply to direct my attention to this object, or to abstract 
from it. 

This is highly important. For, as I assert (and you doubt- 
less have convinced yourselves of the correctness of my asser- 
tion by your own observation and contemplation), the Ego — 
as we for the present call it, and as the ordinary use of lan- 
guage calls it, apart from the Science of Knowledge — posits 
neither the external object nor itself; but both the external 
object and itself are posited through the universal and abso- 
lute thinking, and this thinking gives to the Ego not only the 
object but also itself. The free productions of its imagina- 
tion, the Ego, perhaps, may posit itself. Nevertheless the 
science of Knowledge has hitherto been generally understood 
as asserting the very reverse of what I have just now stated. 
Now it is certainly true that the Science of Knowledge has 
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said, and will ever say, and says to yon now, that the Ego 
posits absolutely itself as well as in itself the object. But in 
saying this it does not speak at all of the empirical Ego, but 
of an Ego which is altogether concealed to ordinary eyes, 
cannot be found at all within the sphere of facts, and can be 
recognized only by a rising to the fundamental ground. But 
this only the Science of Knowledge can justify. 

E. — Remarks. — 1. This is the proper place to state more 
definitely the peculiar nature of thinking. I have said before 
that thinking adds no new ingredient whatever to contempla- 
tion, but merely gives it another form ; elevating it above its 
flowing, phenomenal nature, and changing it into an inde- 
pendent being. It is thus in the immediate act of original 
thinking ; and the result thereof is, therefore, also indepen- 
dent and permanent, since that thinking is a development 
and progression of independent life. Now let us suppose 
that this result of thinking — i. e. the objective being which 
thinking adds to the object of contemplation — is analyzed 
just as it is found after that original act of thinking, and we 
shall find in it a twofoldness, i. e. firstly, a being which has or 
carries certain qualities, and, secondly, those qualities them- 
selves. And now I would ask anyone to tell me what that 
being, substance, or bearer of the qualities (accidences) is in- 
and-for-itself, or whether he has a single word wherewith to 
characterize it as such being, or whether, if he casts aside this 
merely formal being, he retains anything else than the quali- 
ties. Hence that being or substance (the thing per se) is noth- 
ing at all in itself, but is merely the accidences in the form of 
thinking. That bearer is nothing but the eternal being-born 
by the eternal and universal thinking of the accidences. Now 
let us suppose further, that I start with my thinking from the 
substance, and characterize it (as I cannot well do otherwise) 
through its qualities : how, then, do I name it in relation to 
that which, considered as a mere quality, I name simply Hue, 
round, &c. I suppose I name it a blue thing, a round thing, 
&c, and cannot well name it otherwise. Let us now apply 
this to the just considered case, wherein knowledge is changed 
through thinking in reflection into a knowing one. "To know" 
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is a general flowing quality, and expresses an accidental cha- 
racteristic precisely like blue, round, &c. Now thinking takes 
hold of this accidentality and raises it into the form of inde- 
pendent being. How, then, must we name that which is dis- 
covered in analytical consciousness as the result of such a 
thinking, and how will it be named by the natural use of lan- 
guage if left to itself? Evidently not a knowledge, but a 
knowing one, since through thinking there has arisen a sub- 
stance, and a permanent, firm bearer of all knowledge. 

2. It is to be observed, moreover, that we have now discov- 
ered two utterly distinct acts of thinking as facts of con- 
sciousness. For, we either retain the qualities, simply form- 
ing them through thinking, and this is a thinking according 
to the form of substantiality, wherein we have a substance 
with its accidences ; or we proceed altogether beyond the 
accidences and do not retain them at all, in which case we 
think a principle, or ground, or the relation of causality. 
Through the first mentioned manner of thinking we have now 
obtained two substances ; firstly, the object of external per- 
ception, and, secondly, the Ego as a knowing substance. 
The second mannner of thinking occurs only in an absolute 
synthesis of thinking, as we have seen, in which synthesis 
that thinking, or the Ego, is changed through the first link 
of thinking into a substance, and through the second link 
into a principle. 

Let us finally observe, that the object of external percep- 
tion can never become ground or principle, as the Ego is, and 
as we have explained it to be, but only a cause through its 
mere existence, as will appear hereafter. So far as the Ego 
is concerned, there is here a twofold relation. In regard to 
external perception the Ego is purely substance, and by no 
means principle or ground. The Ego is principle or ground 
solely in relation to the productions of its inner freedom, and 
it is only through its being thus a principle that it becomes 
also the substance of the knowing of these productions. This 
distinction will be very important hereafter. 



